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CHE ADVENTURES 07 A CAT 


CHAPTER I. 


THE DELIGHTFUL DAYS OF MY 
CHILDHOOD. 


WAS born on a beautiful day in 

» the month of March, 1835, in the 
house of the Princess Miaoulinska, a noble 
Polish lady, who had resided many years 
in France. She was very fond of cats, and 
always had several near her. A more 
feceptable present could not be made to 
her thanzthat of a fine, real Angora— 
already had she seven of rare beauty. 
There were also in the house inferior cats 
and under cats; they were never ad- 


mitted into the presence of the Princess, 
B 
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but only frequented the garrets, kitchens, 
and cellars, where it ‘was their duty to 
catch the rats and mice. Everybody 
treated them kindly, in order to please 
Madame ; for she was so’ good, that she 
wished to make every creature that lived 
with her as happy as possible. 

I was born of the handsomest of the 
favourites ; my mother, the lovely Zulma, 
a superb black Angora, had been presented 
to her by an Envoy from the Ottoman ’ 
Court. Thus it was in the midst of the 
luxury and comfort that reigned in the 
mansion of the Princess that, for the first 
time, I opened my eyes to the light. I 
still have a confused but delightful re- 
membrance of it. I found myself, with 
two little brothers, in a large wicker 
basket,. which was lined with a warm 
material as soft as velvet. My mother 
affectionately watched and fondled us ; 
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she would hardly leave us one moment, 
even to take her meals, which, sometimes, 
the mistress would condescend to bring 
with her own hands. Madame came to 
look at us; she gently. approached the 
basket, and carefully took us out one 
after the other to admire us. I remember 
to have felt a secret pleasure when she 
said that I was superb, that I was the 
handsomest ; alas!. how early does the 
sentiment of vanity spring up, even in 
cats. My poor. mother did not seem half 
pleased at the interest shown by this lady 
for her young family. She walked round 
her, stuck up her back, looked anxious, 
and almost angry when she saw one of 
us in her arms;: nor could .she recover 
her mild and peaceful looks, till, once 
more, she felt us all three near her in our 
cradle. | 

One morning my little brothers dis- 
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appeared, and I never knew what became 
of them. My mother was inconsolable 
for several days; she did nothing but mew 
in the most pitiful manner, wandering 
about in all the rooms of the house: then 
she redoubled her love to me, and soon 
appeared entirely to have forgotten her 
other children. 

I have since thought that nothing very 
sad could have happened to them, for the 
Princess would never have allowed any 
harm to be done to them ; no doubt they 
were given away, as I afterwards was. 
May their fate have been more peaceful, 
and their end less sorrowful, than that of 
their sister. 

However, I grew and gained strength ; 
my limbs and my body acquired that 
agility for which our species is remark- 
able. My long silky hair was as white 
as snow, with the exception of a bright 
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black spot on my forehead, and a little 
tuft of black hairs at the end of my bushy 
tail; my whiskers were remarkably fine 
for my age. I could not fail to be aware 
of all these advantages, for I was con- 
"tinually hearing myself praised; my vanity 
and self-love would have made those who 
admired me laugh, could they have per- 
ceived my weakness. 

My mother had much trouble to keep 
me in the cradle; and, after many efforts, 
I succeeded in getting over its boundary : 
then I scampered about the room till she 
came, and, carrying me by the skin of my 
throat, replaced me in the basket, Then 
we had endless games ; I climbed on her 
back, played with her tail and ears: all 
this she bore with maternal kindness and 
forbearance ; after this playfulness, I went 
to sleep, while she, purring, licked me. 
That good mother-—ah! I was very happy 
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at that period of my life, and yet I was 
always trying to shorten it. Poor little: 
children, you do not understand the 
happiness of having your: mothers always 
with you, to take care of you and to 
guard you from danger. - I had as little 
wisdom as you have, for I ardently 
desired to get away and be independent : 
I had a great wish to visit every corner of 
the house, which was very. large; and, as 
yet, I was only acquainted with one 
room: the house was like a world to me, 
and I anxiously desired to travel over 
that world. 


CHAPTER II. 
FIRST STEPS IN THE WORLD. 


CONE evening, Mademoiselle Justine 
3 who was the Princess’ maid, forgot 
to shut the door by which her mistress 
usually entered, when she came to see 
us; I quickly perceived this, and, taking 
advantage of the moment when my mo- 
ther was having a good sleep after her 
supper, I slipped out of the basket, and 
out of the room. The half-open door led 
into a passage, where the air at first felt 
cold, and I was afraid to advance. I put 
down one paw, then the other; listening 
to the least noise, ready to escape in case 
of alarm. All was quiet; and, encou- 
raged, I moved on cautiously. It was 
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night ; but you know that we cats can see 
in the dark. 

After crossing a handsome bed-room, 
fitted up with blue satin, and smelling 
every piece of furniture, I found myself 
suddenly surrounded by a bright light, 
and my ear caught the sound of a soft 
melodious voice. I stood still to listen ; 
but, attracted by the music, my curiosity 
led me to go through a rich velvet door, 
into the saloon, where I found a large 
party of fine ladies and gentlemen richly 
dressed. One was singing, while the 
rest were seated in perfect silence, and I 
remained stupified in the middle of the 
circle. All eyes were turned on me, and 
some of the young ladies began to laugh 
and to whisper, when the Princess rose 
quietly and took me in her arms; but I, 
poor wild thing, feeling that I deserved 
punishment, and thinking it would be 
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inflicted on me, escaped from the pro- 
tection of the honourable lady. In run- 
ning, I knocked off a bunch of roses from 
the bottom of a beautiful lady’s dress, 
and almost upset a tall young man who 
was standing on one foot; in order to 
save himself, he caught hold of a splendid 
china vase, threw it. down, and broke it 
into a thousand pieces. Frightened out 
of my senses, I bounded with one spring 
on to the knees of the gentleman who 
was seated at the piano, and I inter- 
rupted him just in the middle of a trill. 
‘Some laughed, some were angry, and 
others screamed as if I had been 4 lion 
or a tiger. At last my mistress caught 
me and returned to her seat, asking ex- 
cuse for the confusion which I had caused. 
She quieted me; and, when the music 
which I had unfortunately interrupted 


was finished, and compliments were 
1B. 
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passed upon the gentleman who had 
been singing, everybody came round the 
Princess to look at me; all were enrap- 
tured with my beauty, and I was handed 
about to be admired. But this did not. 
please me so well. 

A tall gentleman, with yellow gloves, 
let me fall, and I rather suspect he did 
it on purpose. My good mistress took me 
up, and kissed me over and over again ; 
then she rang for Mademoiselle Justine, 
and desired her to carry me back to my 
mother. But, as Justine had been rung 
for in the middle of supper, and did not 
hike being disturbed at meals, she was 
very cross, and I suffered for it. 

As soon as we were at a distance from 
the saloon, she gave me a hard rap on 
my head, because I tried to escape from 
her arms, which squeezed me so tight; 
and when we reached the door of our 
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room, she hastily threw me down, instead 
of putting me down gently, as I had 
heard Madame ask her to do: fortu- 
nately I came on my four paws, with no 
other harm than a violent shake: My good 
mother, who was just awake, fondled 
me much, and I soon forgot my acci- 
dent, and the harshness of Mademoi- 
selle Justine ; but I did not so easily 
forget the flattery of my mistress and 
her guests. Then | went to sleep, pro- 
mising myself that I would try another 
voyage of discovery the first opportunity. 

The next morning Justine fetched my 
mother and me, and took us into the 
little room where the Princess ‘usually 
had her breakfast. After this, we were 
allowed to be with her during breakfast 
every day ; and when she did not go out, 
we remained with her a part of the day. 
She seemed to take great. pleasure in 
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seeing me jump and frisk about on the 
carpet ; sometimes I would run like a~ 
mad thing after my mother’s tail, while 
she was gravely lying on a cushion: but 
my liveliness made her rather impatient 
—sometimes I got the balls of wool out 
of Madame’s basket, and rolled them 
about with my paw into all the corners 
of the room: you may imagine what a 
state the wool was in after such games as 
these. When Madame rang for her 
maid to see how graceful I was, and to 
wind the wool up again, Justine pre- 
tended to smile; but one could see that 
she was longing to give me a good kick. 

It must be remembered that I often 
deserved her correction. Madame was 
so fond of cats that she spoiled them, 
and would not allow them to be punished 
even when it was necessary. As to me, 
I had been so badly trained that I was 
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not sufficiently neat for the Princess’ 
handsome rooms. It was through 
Justine’s firmness that I acquired habits 
of cleanliness, which I ever after rétained, 
and Iam much obliged to her. Those 
who punish us for our faults and bad 
habits do us more good, after all, than 
those who patiently bear with us—but 
still Justine was too severe and sharp in 
her corrections ; and she was not always 
just. 


14 
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CHAPTER III. 
GIDDY CONDUCT AND PUNISHMENT. 
i 


S4©T last my desire to quit the basket 
Aa} and the little chamber where I had 
passed my first days, and to go out into 
the world, was realised. Every day was I 
admitted imto the drawing-room, the 
dining-room, and even on to the bed of 
my mistress. I was admired, praised, 
and caressed ; I was fed with all the 
dainties of which cats are so fond, and I 
ought to have been happy ; but yet, at 
that time, my sorrows began ; I often 
drew them on myself by my flightiness, 
disobedience, and greediness. My good 
mother in vain endeavoured to check 
my vivacity: she set me an example of 
dignified and quiet manners: alas! I 
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did not profit by it. Sometimes I 
jumped giddily on Madame’s bed, with- 
out taking the least care, and made sad 
holes in the lace of her coverlet ; often 
did I greedily drink or overturn the 
cream which the housekeeper sent in 
every morning for the coffee. Occasion- 
ally I took a fancy to climb on to the 
highest shelf of a what-not, to smell all 
the things that might be there: I gently 
placed one paw, and then the other, on 
the little empty spaces; and perhaps I 
should not have broken anything had 
not the servant frightened me, by trying 
to drive me down with her feather 
brush ; then I upset china, little figures, 
and I know not what! I could not 
resist the smallest temptation. It was 
very naughty, and I bitterly repent it. 
One day the Princess was going out to a 
large dinner party ; the milliner had just 
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brought a very elegant cap made of costly 
lace, and trimmed with flowers, which 
was placed on a stand in the dressing- 
room. My unlucky star, or rather my 
curiosity, led me into that room. The 
wind, from an open window, blew the 
ribbons and lappets of the cap to and fro; 
the flowers also were agitated ; and all 
this caused a very amusing little game. 
I attentively watched these mevements, 
which excited in me a great desire for 
play. I first took my lurking place in 
the corner; then, to get near the cherm- 
ing plaything, I climbed on a chair, and 
on to the table, still watching. At last, 
urged and drawn on by the love of play, 
with one bound I sprang on the cap: 
the stand fell, and I after it, jumping and 
rolling with it. In spite of me, my 
talons stuck into the lace ; I pulled to get 
rid of it, plucking and tearing it—at last 
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T succeeded in getting into the crown of 
the cap, under a large arm-chair, when 
suddenly the door opened, and in came 
the rigid Justine. 

She came to prepare Madame’s toilet, 
and great was her surprise no longer to 
find the elegant head-dress where she had 
placed it; but the stand being on the 
carpet, soon told what was her misfortune 
and my fault. She dragged me furiously 
from my hiding place, and, without 
further ceremony dashed me out of the 
window. 

I fell stunned on to the lawn, where 
my mother was basking in the sun. She 
ran to me, and seeing that I remained for 
some minutes motionless, she thought 
that I was dangerously hurt; and I felt 
as though my limbs were out of joimt. 
However, I soon stood on my legs again, 
shook my ears, stretched myself out, and 
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then found that I was more frightened 
than hurt. 

. My kind mother - andomeed the 
cause of my accident, and, while she 
caressed me, she also endeavoured to 
make me sensible of my ull conduct. 

‘You cannot,” said she, ‘content 
yourself with the pin-cushions, balls, and 
playthings, which Madame is willing to 
give you, but you must touch everything, 
and tear everything. Yesterday, you 
foolishly jumped on her shoulder, and 
carried away half of her pélerine; the 
other evening, you upset her glass of 
eau sucrée, and it went on her dress— 
you are incorrigible ; it is no use for me 
to lecture you, for you do not even listen 
to what is said.” 

My mother. was quite right, for while 
she was speaking to me, I heard a noise 
in the garden hedge, and my quick eyes 
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soon discovered a little bird, jumping 
about briskly among the leaves. I had 
not the power to reason; and, instead of 
attending to the remonstrances of my 
mother, I started away in pursuit of little 
Dick. I have heard that there are chil- 
dren as little wise as I then was ; they will 
scarcely listen to any good advice which 
may be given to them ; when people speak 
sense to them and endeavour to instruct 
them, they are careless, inattentive, and 
think only of play ; such children are more 
to blame than I, for they possess reason 
and intellect, which were wanting in me. 
They are, they ought to be, reasonable 
creatures, whilst I am only a beast. 

I ran, jumped, and scampered, till at 
last I caught the bird; I strangled, and 
then left it. I was not hungry, it was for 
the pleasure of the chase that I ran after 
it; besides, I was more fond of the little 
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pieces of fish or nice game, and dainty 
bits left from my mistress’ good dinner, 
than of a little bird, which had nothing 
but skin on its bones. I had quite 
forgotten my adventure; but in the 
meantime, Justine had been to tell her 
mistress what a sad state the cap was in ; 
and she did not fail to pronounce me 
guilty. Madame was at first very much 
vexed, for she had ordered the cap on 
purpose to wear at the party, to which 
she had been invited that day. 

However, as she was a sensible person, 
with an excellent disposition, she did not 
show temper about a little accident, 
which could not be helped, therefore she 
quietly said to Justine, 

“In future, mind you shut my dressing- 
room door after you ; and now get the cap 
which came home last week, it will be 
good enough for the occasion.” 
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This mildness did not suit Justine, and 
I heard her entreat her mistress to get 
rid of me. 

“It 1s impossible to keep anything out 
of the claws of that tiresome beast,” said 
Mademoiselle Justine. ‘She meddles 
with everything, and tears everything; I 
pass all my time in mending the holes 
which she makes.” Then in a milder 
tone she added, “Madame might give 
away Blanchette (for so they named me), 
and keep the others, as they are not so 
unbearable.”’ 

Although Madame Miaoulinska was 
very fond of cats, yet she was aware that 
the servants had reason to complain of 
them, and she found it difficult to make 
justice for the latter aceord with her af- 
fection for the former. She promised 
Justine that if opportunity should offer, 
she would give me away, provided she 
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could be sure that I should be happy and 
kindly treated. In the meantime, the 
Princess wished to have my portrait 
taken, by an artist who had more talent 
than money. He made a very pretty 
picture of me, sleeping beside my mother 
on a crimson velvet cushion. ‘The resem- 
blance was perfect; and the painter re- 
ceived a liberal remuneration. In a short 
time .the opportunity which Justine so 
ardently desired presented itself. . A lady 
acquainted with the Princess came with her 
little daughter, who was between seven and 
eight years of age, to visit her. The little 
girl took a fancy to me, and did nothing 
but. admire me, while. I displayed my 
gracefulness and gentility. When they 
returned home, nothing was talked of for 
several days but my charms. The little 
girl was always telling her mamma how 
much she wished to have a kitten like 
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that which she had seen at the Princess 
Miaoulinska’s house. 

Madame de Juilly dearly lon her 
jittle Marie, and, on all occasions, tried 
to give her pleasure: she had been much 
pleased with her behaviour and application 
the last week ; therefore, she went again 
to see the Princess, and asked her, as a 
favour, to save the next white kitten that 
she might have. ‘For,’ added she, 
“my little Marie is in love with your 
pretty Blanchette, and I know she would 
be delighted to have one just like her.” 

T was dozing on the hearth-rug, and I 
did not distinctly hear what answer the 
Princess gave, nor what Madame de 
Juilly afterwards said. But I well re- 
member, the following day, I went to 
sleep on my mistress’ lap; and, on wak- 
ing, I found myself in a pretty blue satin 
bag, with a kind of basket at the bottom 
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of it, made of: perforated card, which was 
scented with Ims powder, just like 
Madame’s handkerchief-case. 


CHANGE OF SITUATION. 


qs HALF-CLOSED my eyes, intending, 
=§\) as I was very snug, to go to sleep 
again, when I heard light steps and a sweet 
little voice, saying : an 

“Oh! mamma, what a pretty basket ! 
Is it for me ?” 

“Yes, my little Marie, it is a present ; 
but, before I tell you who sent it, you 
must try to: gues what is inside.” 

“Oh! sugar plums ?—chocolate ?” 

“No.” 

‘“‘Some work—German wools P” 

“You are not right; guess again.” 

“QOh!. F know, some things for my 
doll.” | 

“That will do; now go and gently 
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open the bag. ‘Take care not to shake it ° 
too much.” 

Marie did not wait till her mother had 
finished her sentence, but she ran to open 
the pretty bag. What was her joy, her 
delight, in finding there, what she had 
so much wished for—the same little 
kitten which she thought so charming 
when she paid a visit to the Princess. 
Her cheeks became red, and she was dumb 
with delight and surprise. 

“Oh! mamma, what pleasure!” cried 
she at last, hugging her mother fondly— 
“Oh! how kind you are. The dear 
little kitty ! how I will love it and protect 
it! I shall feed it first. May I, dear 
mamma? It shall have some milk every 
morning, and then I will play with it— 
but I will not hurt pussy; 1 will take it 
up gently, quite gently. So, mamma, is 
that the right way ?”’ 
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The happy little girl took me in her 
arms, held me in her apron, and kissed 
me. I was so accustomed to see people 
at Miaoulinska House that I was not shy, 
and allowed the child to fondle me. But, 
on first emerging from the bag, I looked 
around me with astonishment: the room, 
the furniture, the people, everything was 
strange to me. 

My first business was to smell every- 
thing. My little mistress (for I soon 
found out that I was hers) followed me 
everywhere, calling me with her sweet 
voice, and stroking me over and over 
again. I received her attention with 
- surprise rather than pleasure; and I 
heartily wished for my late mistress, who 
was always so kind and indulgent. People 
think that we cats are never attached to 
our owners, but they are very much mis- 
taken. We cannot speak to express our 
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sentiments; nevertheless, we like those 
who are kindtous. As tome, I sincerely 
regretted my first mistress ; but the kind- 
ness and gentleness of the second made 
me, by degrees, forget her. It not only 
occurs thus with cats, but also with other 
creatures. 

As soon as Marie’s joy was a little 
abated, her mother rang for me to be 
taken into the kitchen, that 1 might have 
some food. The little girl wanted to go 
with me, or else to have some food 
brought into the drawing-room; but 
Madame de Juilly did not approve of this, 
and, taking the child on her lap, she 
said : 

“You know, dear Marie, I have much 
pleasure in making you happy; you have 
been very good lately, and, as a little 
reward, I brought you the pretty little 
cat, which you so much wished for; so 
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now you must continue tobe good. You 
know very well that I object to my 
little Marie being im the kitchen, neither 
can I allow the cat’s food to be brought 
here or into my room; this is not proper. 
I promise to let you give her some milk 
every morning, after your breakfast, and 
you may amuse yourself with her as much 
as you like in play-hours; but she must 
not: be in the room when you are at your 
lessons.” 

“Oh! mamma, I would not play with 
her, I should not pay the least attention 
to her, and you shall see how wniely I will 
learn my lessons.” 

“Come, I will depend on your promise, 
therefore do not forget.” 

Mademoiselle Marie was a nice little 
girl, and I soon became happy in my new 
situation. My mistress’ nurse also was 


fond of me, and I was a general favourite 
2c 
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all over the house. From the first day, I 
and my blue satin bag had been placed 
in Marie’s play-room, where she passed 
her time after the studies, when she did 
not goout. Ske was so fond of me, that 
she never wished toleave me. Alas! she 
loved me too much, which was the cause 
of our separation. 

Marie had not sufficient command over 
herself to keep her promise with her 
‘mother. She would have me in lesson 
time, and she said she would neither 
look at nor speak to me; but I did not 
know the importance of lessons, and only 
wished for play (being but three months 
old, I could not be expected to reflect 
much). As soon as my little mistress 
was seated at the table, with her book 
before her, I crept under her chair, and 
kept patting her legs gently with my 
paw. At first she pushed me away, then 
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I returned, and pulled the corner of her 
apron; she could not help laughing at 
this, which encouraged me. I began to 
frisk and jump about after my tail, so 
that, at last, I was obliged to be sent from 
the room. Then there was plenty of 
scolding and plenty of crying; rules were 
to be more strictly attended to, &c. ; 
however, without wishing to grieve my 
dear little mistress, |] was every day the 
cause of new sorrow to her. 

_ At last Madame de Juilly was obliged 
positively to forbid my being in the room 
during the studies. Marie then promised 
her mamma that she would never admit 
me while she was at her lessons. Madame 
de Juilly had thought of sending me 
away; but, on these conditions, she con- 
sented to keep me. I am sorry to say 
Marie was not at all good; if she had 
obeyed her mother, I might have re- 
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mained with her, and she would not 
have had cause to be sorry. __ 

In the morning, her nurse had much 
trouble to finish dressing the child, 
because she would have me there. Iran 
after her lace, or jumped up at the strings, 
and sometimes, in playing with them, I 
pulled them quite out ; and perhaps tore 
her frock or her handkerchief. My tricks 
caused great mirth, and the nurse was 
impatient; then came mamma to see 
why Marie was not ready. I was driven 
away ; then there was scolding and cry- 
‘Ing again—all went wrong. 

One day when Marie was practising 
her music while she was waiting for her 
mistress, she ‘unfortunately was tempted 
to let me in; as she heard me mewing at 
the door with asoft and gentle voice, she 
took me up, stroked me, and placed 
me on her lap—you may easily imagine 
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that there was very little attention paid 
to the piano. 

After a good deal of play, I, purring, 
went to sleep; behold, Marie heard her 
mistress in the passage, and she would be 
caught in the act of disobeying her 
mamma, and breaking her own promise. 
She had not courage to bear the reproach 
and shame which her conduct deserved. 
She quietly got up, placed me asleep in a 
large closet near the piano, and then shut 
the door. The music mistress being 
seated, Marie began to play rather badly ; 
for she had not half practised the piece, 
and besides she was not at all attentive. 

After she had played a few exercises, 
in walked her mamma and a lady who 
had come to visit her, and who had asked, 
out of politeness, if she might hear 
Marie play. The two ladies seated them- 
selves, when the music mistress told her 
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pupil she had better play the air that she 
knew the most perfectly: the little girl, 
delighted to have an opportunity of 
showing off, immediately struck a few loud 
chords, and I awoke suddenly with the 
noise. JI was im the dark lying on a 
heap of hard, dirty firewood. 

My first effort was to rush on to the 
ground ; I made a horrible loud mewing, 
the pieces of wood rolled down after me, 
and I was dreadfully alarmed. The little 
girl became much confused, and stopped 
short in the middle of a passage which 
she usually played very quickly. Her 
mother ran and opened my prison door, 
and out I came almost suffocated; she 
looked very angry at Marie, and said : 

“Ts this the way you practice when 
you are left alone for a short time? I am 
very sorry, my dear, to see that I can 
have no confidence in you—this is really — 
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unpardonable. Marie, why did you de- 
ceive me? You know that I am kind 
and indulgent whenever you deserve it; 
and really I could not have believed that 
‘you were capable of acting thus !”’ 

“Oh, mamma,” cried Marie, bursting 
into tears— 

“ Not another word,’ said her mamma, 
“T can no longer believe you; and though 
you have broken all your promises, | 
mean to keep mine: Blanchette shall 
go away this evening.” 

At ‘these words the child cried still 
more; and then the lady and Marie’s 
mistress entreated that she might this 
once be forgiven. However, Madame 
de Juilly was very firm. 

“No,” she said, ‘‘ Marie has been 
very deceitful and insincere; she must, 
therefore, be made to feel how naughty 
she has been. If she desires to mend, 
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and again have my confidence, she will 
submit to the punishment which she 
deserves ; she well knows how it grieves 
me to chastise her.” 

' Indeed, Madame de Juilly was quite 
affected, and any one might see that she 
was extremely sorry to distress her child. 
Marie, who loved her mother dearly, ran 
into her arms, and said she would 
willingly part with me if her mamma 
would only pardon and place trust in her 
once more. Madame de Juilly kissed 
her child; and, as she appeared to be 
sorry for her fault, it was settled that I 
should be given to Marie’s little cousin, 
in order that she might beable to see me 
occasionally. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE EXILE. 


ae « S [had only lived a few months with 
ay 


Eps Marie de Juilly, I was easily con- 
soled on leaving her. Mdlle. Juliette, the 
cousin, was six years old, and her brother 
rather older. These two children had 
often been to visit Marie, and | con- 
sidered them rather unamiable: but as 
they fondled me so much, and seemed so 
pleased to have me, I thought they must 
be good and gentle; however, I soon 
found that I had made a very great mis- 
take. Their papa and mamma quite 
spoiled them; such children are seldom 
good, as everybody knows. They had 
always been very delicate, and their 
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mother thought the smallest contradiction 
would make them ill. She would not 
have them instructed, lest it might 
fatigue them. They did nothing but 
play ; and before the day was half over, 
they became weary and disgusted with all 
their toys—a little study and work would 
have made play more pleasant to them. 
These two little idle creatures were a 
trouble to themselves and to everybody 
else: they annoyed their nurse, the other 
servants, and even their parents; also 
with each other did this little boy and 
. girl constantly dispute and quarrel. For 
fear of worrying these children, no lessons 
were given; and as they had nothing to 
do, of course the time appeared very long 
—every little trifle made them grumble 
and fret. Selfish, like all spoiled children, 
they never tried to please others, nor 
would they give way to each other. If 
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the sister took up a plaything, it was sure 
to be the very one which her brother 
wanted—then they would dispute, cry, 
and run to tell papa or mamma: it really 
was difficult for any one to pacify them. 
Fy my humble opinion, if Edmond and 
Juliette had had a few lessons every day 
they would not so often have been weary 
or ill-tempered ; and certainly, after their 
little studies, play would have been more 
enjoyed. I noticed that it was so with 
Marie. 

My arrival had caused much real plea- 
sure to these children, nor did it once 
occur to them how sorry their little cousin 
might be to part with me. They nursed, 
fed, and thought.so much about me, that 
their other games were forgotten. Their 
mother desired them not to hurt me, but 
they did not care to obey, unless it suited 
their wishes—they knew they were never 
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scolded, and that punishments were not 
so much as thought of. Juliette was not 
so naughty as her brother, who, wishing 
to keep the character of being waggish 
(as the papa called it), invented all sorts 
of tricks and annoyed every one. I soom 
became a subject of dispute, for when 
one had me, the other always wanted 
me; then followed a battle, and I, alas! 
was the victim. One pulled my head, 
the other my paws or my tail ; in fact, I 
was a martyr to their affection, and I 
soon found that one master was better 
than two who did not agree. Every 
day their quarrels became more frequent, 
and there was nothing but: “It is my 
turn to have Blanchette ; give her to me 
directly !"°—‘*No! you had her this morn- 
ing. — Well, and you kept her all last 
evening ; I have her, and you shall not 
take her away.”—‘ Will you be quiet, 
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then, you naughty thing, you; I shall 
go and tell mamma.’—“ Go! tell-tale! 
you shall not always have kitty ;” and so 
the battle went on, till, half killed, I was 
glad to make my escape. It ended in 
my being dreadfully afraid of my young 
tormentors; and I took good care not to 
go rambling about as I did in the house 
of the Princess, or in Marie’s room; on . 
the contrary, I tried to avoid them. . At 
last they again caught me, and I was 
obliged to amuse them; unfortunately, 
to make me suffer was their chief delight. 
Monsieur Edmond was very fond of throw- 
ing me from the top of the stairs to the 
bottom, to see whether I should come on 
my feet: sometimes he: would put me into 
a narrow basket and throw me up to the 
ceiling, not in the least heeding my cries 
of pain, or the blows I received. Juliette 
would sometimes dress my hair and deck 
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me out in her doll’s things, half strang- 
ling me, and pulling my hairs enough to 
drag them out; if I tried to get away, 
she used to slap me. When they hurt 
me very much, then I stuck my claws or 
teeth into them, and they would go and 
tell their mother of me; she would kiss 
them and call me a tiresome beast, and 
a traitor, like all cats, &c. Could I have 
spoken, I might have told her I was not 
the most wicked or the most treacherous. 
These poor children were much to be 
pitied, for they had not been taught to 
be kind and humane; they had not been 
told how cruel.and cowardly it is to hurt 
dumb animals that cannot defend them- 
selves. 

The mamma's uncle came to pass eight 
or ten days with his niece. He was a 
kind old gentleman, and I liked him very 
much, for he took compassion on me, 
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and scolded the children if they were 
naughty. One day as I was sleeping on 
a cushion, Edmond approached gently 
that he might surprise and play me a 
trick. Without appearing to do so, the 
uncle watched the little boy, and saw him 
take me by my two ears to swing me to 
and fro, to make me look, as he said, 
like a dead rabbit : I cried out with pain, 
but he had no pity for me. 

When he least expected it, the kind 
gentleman suddenly took him by the arm, 
and inquired how he could torment a 
poor animal that had never done him any 
harm ? 

“Oh!” replied the boy, quite confused, 
“it was only play, just to make her cry 
out a little.” 

“Ah! ah!” exclaimed the uncle, “so, 
it is amusing to make people scream, is 
it? I will judge for myself ;” so saying, 
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he seized hold of Edmond’s ears and 
pulled hard, till he began to call 
out. 

In came mamma—her uncle related 
what had passed, and then said, “ Indeed, 
my dear niece, I cannot think why you 
allow your children to worry this poor 
kitten as they do all the day long; you 
spoil them, and that is just the way 
to make them wicked.” 

“ Unele, the children must amuse them: 
selves, poor things.” 

“JT wish them to have amusement,” 
replied the uncle, “but not in hurting 
living creatures — this, I say again, will 
make them wicked.” 

“You know, uncle, we cannot prevent 
it, for the cat is their own ; besides, they 
had the whooping cough last winter.” 

“Is that a reason why they should be 
cruel and hard-hearted this summer ?” 
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“No, I do not say that; but, you 
know, uncle ? | 

“IT know,” said he, “ you have brought 
them up badly, and I am sorry for you 
and for your children. You accustom 
them to think only of self, to believe that 
everything in the world belongs to them, 
and that they may use every creature as - 
they please; and see the result.” 

“After all,’ said the mother, “it is 
only a cat.” 

“Only acat,”’ echoed her uncle; “what 
would you have it to be, then? There 
is no fear of their hurting the yard-dog, 
or anything stronger than themselves ; 
they would be afraid that such might 
return the injury. Now, that is what I 
call cowardice—yes, niece, cowardice. I 
am sorry to speak so of your children; 
but, I tell you the truth, such faults are 
bad while they are young: but they will 
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be still worse at a more advanced age, if 
you do not now correct them. Their 
hearts will become hardened against t :e 
sufferings of the brute creation, and they 
will be devoid of pity for mankind. 


wh 
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CHAPTER VI. 


FLIGHT——I FALL OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN 
INTO THE FIRE. 


WD. via ws the uncle’s conversation I 
x hid myself under the sofa. As no 
one was paying any attention to me I 
ran out by the door, which had been left 
open; I crossed the landing, hastened 
down the stairs, and out at the front door, 
when I found that I was in the middle 
of les Champs Elysées. There were 
many people walking, and a great num- 
ber of carriages. I went along by the 
houses without being noticed, and then 
ran down the avenue about half-way. I 
was so frightened at the noise, that I 
began to look for some hole or corner 
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where I might take refuge, when all of 
a sudden I felt almost smothered under 
a handkerchief, which somebody had 
thrown over me. I was immediately 
carried off by an individual, who ran as 
fast as legs could go. I began to struggle, 
but was squeezed so tight that I soon 
found it was impossible to escape. My 
heart beat with fright, yet I endeavoured 
to be resigned to my fate. 

- “Qh, there! I say, Perruchon! Per- 
ruchon! Perruchon! here, wait for me.”’ 

Perruchon did not seem disposed to 
stop. However, in a few minutes, the 
man who held me got up to his comrade, 
although he was striding along pretty 
fast. 

“Come along, loiterer,” said the latter, 
without troubling himself to turn round ; 
“You must always be after your own 
affairs.” 
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“ After my own affairs? Look; do 
you call this my own affairs? I have 
just found a cat; and a famous one it 
is, too,” replied the other, in rather a 
mysterious tone. 

“Where is this cat, then?” 

“Why, here it is, in my handkerchief ; 
and I call it a fine, fat creature. As 
true as true it will make a famous ra- 
goat,” 

In pronouncing these dreadful words, 
he lifted up a corner of the handkerchief 
to show me to Perruchon, who was quite 
determined not to be pleased. 

“Away with you, it isan Angola. We 
don’t want such like; these Angola are 
worth nothing—all sham. That’s good 
for nothing at all but to look pretty, and 
all that.” ; 

“Well,” said the other, not wishing to 
lower the value of his prize, “if you will 
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not have it I will keep it myself. Any- 
how, if will make me a good dinner, 
and I can sell.the skin to the furrier.’’ 

I felt quite faint when I heard this 
cruel threat. 

“Unfortunate Blanchette,” said I to 
myself; ‘after having been the sport of 
two unmerciful children, thou art fated 
to serve as a pasty toa glutton, who talks 
of eating thee as he would of a cotelette 
or the wing of a chicken. Oh, could 
I but let my good mistress, Madame 
Miaoulinska, knowthe danger that I am ex- 
posed to, she would come, I feel sure, and 
offer money to these ferocious and greedy 
men for my ransom. But, alas! she 
knows nothing about it, and will perhaps 
never hear of my sad fate. She thinks 
I am happy, and will not therefore regret 
my sad end !”’ 

I was well-nigh choked, and if cats 
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could weep, my tears would have been 
seen to flow. At last we came to a little 
mean room at the bottom of a narrow, 
dirty yard, where Perruchon and _ his 
companion lodged: they entered this 
small abode, of which they carefully shut 
the door. As to the solitary window (if 
I may judge from the smell which 
affected my nose and throat on entering), 
I should suppose it was never opened. 
The smell seemed to proceed from a 
mixture of onion, brandy, size, cheese, 
and mutton ragoit. At the end of the — 
room was a bed not made, a little dirty, 
greasy wooden chest; an old table with 
one leg off, and two chairs without 
bottoms, completed the furniture. The 
cooking utensils consisted ofa frying-pan, 
in which something was cooking on a 
portable stove—it was the ragoit which 
had offended me by its scent when I 
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entered—there were a few plates, a broken 
pitcher, a pipe-clay bowl, and an old jam 
pot. As soon as Perruchon’s comrade 
had put me on the ground, I took refuge 
under the bed. Then I could see 
Perruchon, he was a tall, thin man with 
red hair, gruff-looking, and had a sallow 
complexion. He was dressed in grey 
cloth trousers, and a waistcoat of linen that 
had once been blue. On his back was a 
large thing made of wood covered with 
linen ; of which his companion helped to 
relieve him, and it was placed in one 
corner of the room. Many exclamations 
and complaints proceeded from Perruchon 
and Cadet (this was the name of the man 
who stole me). They were tired, and 
had walked all the day from one end of 
the town to the other with but little gain. 
Perruchon was very cross, and seemed 
disposed to vent his ill-humour on Cadet, 
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who made it his business to stir the 
fricassée, and see if it were done. In 
the meantime, Perruchon in a great rage 
threw down, one upon the other, several 
horribly ugly dolls, among which I 
recognized Mr. Punch—I had often seen 
him act before the windows of my late 
owners houses. At once I was aware of 
my horrid position. What, me! the 
favourite cat ofthe Princess Miaoulinska 
—I, who was so chosen, and so delicately 
brought up—must I belong to the man 
who carries Punch about? I almost felt 
sorry that I had run away, to avoid the 
two naughty children who caused me to 
take such a step, when I saw to what 
kind of treatment I should be exposed. 
Perruchon continued to grumble and 
abuse Cadet during his repast; as soon 
as he had finished eating, he wanted to 
see me again. Both began to search for 
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me, but I hid myself, first. under the bed, 
then under the chest, so great was my 
fright. In order to entice me, Cadet 
gently called ‘Puss, puss! come, my 
little cat.” “Come along, you beast,” 
cried Perruchon, pushing a stick under 
the bed to make me come out— frightened 
at the brute, 1 kept out of sight. At last 
Cadet, who certainly was the kinder of 
the two, took a small bone of mutton in 
a plate, and then held it in his fingers for- 
me to see, again calling, “ Puss; come 
pussy, puss! puss!’”’ At last hunger 
got the better of my fear, and I ventured 
to take one step out of my hiding-place. 
Perruchon immediately caught hold of 
me, and gave me two or three good raps, 
for the purpose of taming me, no doubt— 
then he held me up by the skin of my 
throat to examine me more particularly, 
and throwing me to Cadet—“ You will do 
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nothing with it, you'll see,” cried he. 
** We did not want one like that; I told 
you so, but you are always so stubborn— 
in short, you took her, and you may 
train her; I have enough to do without 
that.” Cadet appeared to consent to — 
_ this arrangement, and he went to get the 
collar which my predecessor wore. It 
was the cat that acted a part in Punch, 
and no doubt it had died of starvation : at 
least, if we may judge by the collar which 
it had worn, which .was very small, and 
almost strangled me; nevertheless, I was 
compelled to wear it. Then Perruchon 
gave orders that I should be left a few 
days without food to clear my intellect, 
ready for what I had to learn. He 
kicked me, and sent me to bed—cruel 
man, this was his method of educating. 

I will not make my little readers sad 
by relating all that I suffered during the 
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six weeks that I remained with these 
men. I feel sure that no children would 
take pleasure in going to see learned 
animals if they knew what torture they 
endure, in order to learn many things for 
which nature never intended them; 
things which it is even quite contrary to 
their instinct to do. 

I was obliged to stand on my hind legs, 
armed with a stick, to fight against Punch, 
pretend to be dead, bear stripes without 
flinching, and all this to obtain a little 
bit of bad food ; for I was almost starved. 
During my stay with Perruchon, I was 
reduced, for the first time in my life, to 
the necessity of eating mice. This game 
most cats eat willingly; but it does not 
suit the palate of our species. When 
Angora cats are well fed they never catch 
mice, and do not like them; but, in my 
miserable condition, I was thankful to 
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catch one here and there for want of 
better food. On diet like this, I could 
not long have existed. However, Per- 
ruchon could not bear me; and as he 
said I was good for nothing, he went in 
quest of another actor. One fine day, 
he brought in a frightful little tom cat 
out of the streets, which was trained to 
act my part; I must own that it very 
quickly learned all those graces which I 
practised with so little zeal. At first I 
rejoiced at my deliverance from the 
persecution of Cadet; but, soon, I met 
with new troubles. No useless member 
was allowed to be in Mr. Punch’s 
establishment; all must work for their 
food : and this was but right, after all. As 
soon as they found me incapable of 
amusing the public, and that another in 
my place must be fed, they thought it 
needful to get rid of me. Cadet, in whom 
I felt some confidence, proposed fattening 
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me to eat; and, unfortunately, Perruchon 
was for once of the same opinion as his 
comrade. Every morning I had a small 
portion of that horrid and disgusting stuff 
which served to keep us all just alive. 
Day by day they watched for my im- 
proved appearance; frequently feeling 
and weighing me. One thought I should 
make a good fricassée ; the other wished 
for ragoit. However, one day, old 
mother Michel, the mistress of the lodge, 
came and offered to purchase me. She 
had lost her own cat ; and, no doubt, was 
touched with my misfortunes, and the 
dreadful fate intended for me. Perru- 
chon was glad of an opportunity to sell, 
and asked five francs; but by bargaining, 
mother Michel obtained me for three 
francs and seventy-five centimes. She 
took me away in her apron, loaded me 
with caresses, and seemed very affec- 
tionate. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
MY CIRCUMSTANCES ARE CHANGED. 


oT @HIS kind woman was very poor, 

} but so clean that I was quite 
atk Her little dark place was like 
a palace, compared with the dirty room 
belonging to Messieurs Perruchon and Co. 
Her bed was carefully made every day, 
and covered with an Indian counterpane ; 
it stood in a recess which had two old 
faded green curtains before it; a clean- 
looking stove served her for cooking and 
for warmth—indeed, everything bespoke 
order as well as industry. This good 
creature never thought she could feed me 
enough. 

I was placed on an old piece of carpet 
by the fireside ; and, at night, I took my 
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rest on my old mistress’ feet; in the 
morning I shared her coffee ; and some- 
times she treated me with a little piece of 
lights, of which I was very fond. I do 
believe she would have deprived herself 
rather than let me want anything; and 
I loved her with all the heart of a cat—it 
is so natural to love those who are kind. 
I always felt pleased to return her 
_ affection; when she came home, after 
having been out at any time, I always ran 
to meet her, stuck up my tail, and purred 
loud; this charmed her, and she would 
then stroke and kiss me. The poor old 
woman seemed so happy to have some- 
thing she could love. She had a marnied 
daughter, and some dear little grand- 
children, but they did not live with her, 
and seldom came to see her, except on 
Sundays. During the week I was her 
companion, the only living being in whom 
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she appeared interested, or who could 
return her love. It was during my abode 
with this good woman, that, for the first 
time, I became the mother of three lovely 
little kittens. Mother Michel took great 
care of them and of me. I fed them, 
licked them, and was the happiest cat in 
the world ; then, as soon as my kittens 
were old enough to leave, my mistress 
gave them away; and, in return, she 
received little presents; for, although 
their mother says it, they were certainly 
very handsome. At first I felt very 
lonely ; no longer to see, no longer to 
feel them, grieved me; after a while, I 
was resigned, and forgot them. Thus 
it was, each time of my having kittens. 
We cats only love our children as long 
as they may require our care and 
attention. 


My old mistress’ kindness was rewarded 
F 
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im a manner which she least expected : 
and I was glad to do a service to one 
who gave me all she had to give. In the 
house there was one lodger, who appeared 
to be richer than the others, and lived in 
the largest room. I often saw him when 
he came into my mistress’ little room 
(close to the street door) to put down, or 
take up, his ight. He was a small man 
of a certain age, who never came home 
before midnight. One day he observed 
me, and gave great praise to my beauty. 
Good mother Michel’s self-love seemed 
to be centred in her cat; therefore, all 
the compliments paid to me, she received 
as if personally addressed. After a little 
chat, the lodger asked if he might borrow 
this fine cat. The man was a celebrated 
conjuror, and, being very clever, he drew 
crowds of people to see his wonderful 
ticks. The good woman did not much 
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care to trust me out of her sight ; but he 
said no harm should be done to me, and 
that, every night, I should be brought 
safe back to the lodge (so my mistress’ 
little room was called); and, as he also 
promised to give her a franc each time of 
hiring, she gave her consent. She was 
not avaricious, but very poor; her work 
and pay for guarding the door of the lodg- 
ing-house was hardly enough to maintain 
her—so she thought if she could gain a 
small sum by letting me out on hire 
every evening to the lodger, that she 
should be able with pleasure to put it in 
a saving-box, and give it to her daughter 
and grandchildren. It was explained 
what I should have to do; and, being 
sure it was nothing hurtful, she became 
quite reconciled to her bargain. 

The lodger in question was, as we have 
already stated, a conjuror, commonly 
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called sleight-of-hand. All Paris was 
going to see him perform in the great Hall 
of the Boulevard Bonnenouvelle. Some- 
times he borrowed a gentleman’s watch, 
pounded it in a mortar till it appeared 
to be broken into a thousand pieces, and 
then let it be found whole and uninjured 
in an egg-shell, or in the pocket of some 
one standing near, or, indeed, somewhere 
that it was least expected to be found. 
He sometimes put me on the table in the 
middle of his boxes, goblets, and other 
conjuring utensils ; and then asked two 
or three people to admire and stroke me ; 
in order to divert the attention of the 
company from me, he would perform 
some amusing tricks. In the meantime, 
I disappeared from the table, and was 
found in a few minutes in the crown of 
some astonished countryman’s hat, who 
could not think how I could curl myself 
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round his head without his knowledge. 
The last-named trick was very much 
liked indeed—when the meeting was over, 
the conjuror used to put me in a basket, 
and carry me back to my mistress, who 
always gave me a good supper, and nursed 
me till I was asleep. Thus I lived happy 
for many years, till an event, quite 
unforeseen, happened, and caused me 
once more to change my situation. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


A THIEF. 


\CNE winter evening, the basket in 
J} which I was always carried home 
was found to be full of flowers, bonbons, 
&c., ready for use on the following day. 
The conjuror did not stop to empty the 
basket, but took me like a little dog 
under his arm, carefully covering me 
with his cloak. It was between eleven 
and twelve o'clock; and, as we passed 
through a lonely street, a man suddenly 
stopped the conjuror, and said, “‘ My good 
man, you have a nice cloak on, and I 
have only a waistcoat, now you must 
give me your cloak, or else—” here the 
thief began to act as well as speak, and 
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before the other had time to say a word, 
violently laid hold of that part which 
covered me; frightened at the brutal 
manner in which I was shaken, I jumped 
up at the man’s face, who little expected 
to meet thus with a cat; I bit his nose, 
and thrust in my talons where I could. 
Surprised and horrified at my attack, he 
let go, screaming and swearing dreadfully. 
In running away he came against a 
patrol, who was hastening to see what 
the noise meant, and he was taken up. 
So great was my terror, that I ran, 
without knowing where I was going, till 
I saw a boy in the act of shutting a shop- 
door; unperceived, I slipt in, and laid 
myself down under the counter, on a 
large heap of papers. I fancied I still 
heard the shrieks of the thief, and the 
distant steps of soldiers; 1 imagined 
them all pursuing me, but I dare say 
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they were little thinking about a poor cat 
like myself. At last, all became silent, 
the hghts were put out, and I went to 
sleep without food. I had not returned 
to my good mother Michel, and I was 
anxious to know where I was. In the 
night I awoke, and perceived a strong 
smell of fat and cheese, but in vain did I 
hunt about and smell, I could find 
nothing to eat. The next day, I found 
that 1 was in a grocer’s shop. The boy, 
whom I had seen the night before, did 
not seem much surprised to find me in 
my hiding-place; he called his mistress, 
who, seeing that I was gentle and tame, — 
stroked me, and said that as I seemed to 
take to her, she would keep me. I 80 
much regretted my good old mistress, 
that for several days I could eat nothing. 
I even went all about the tops of the 
houses, to try and find her abode; but 
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it appeared to me that it was far off, as 
I could see nothing that I had before 
seen, so I was obliged to return to the 
grocers wife; she, however, was very 
kind to me, and let me want for nothing. 
When I chanced to annoy the boy, he 
would sometimes kick me, but did me no 
injury; he had a rude way of saying 
“Get away with you.” I might have 
ended my days in my new situation, but 
for my unfortunate instinct, which I was 
unable to overcome. I had a decided 
aversion to dogs, which was very strong 
in me; I know people call them good, 
loving, and faithful animals—it may be so, 
but I never could see one approach with- 
out feeling repulsed by it. My hairs 
became erect, my tail swelled, I stuck up 
my back, and irresistibly gave it many a 
scratch with my talons. 

Unfortunately, dogs frequently came 
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into the shop—if they happened to be 
large, they did not heed my loud grumb- 
ling; but, if one about my own size, a 
battle ensued—they threw water on us to 
separate us, and the end always was that 
I got many good kicks, which sent me 
to the back of the shop; there, to deeply 
reflect how sad it was that my temper, in 
regard to dogs, should be so quarrelsome. 
As these reflections did not correct me, 
my mistress seriously thought it better to . 
get rid of me, for she was likely to dis- 
please all the customers who had dogs ; 
and these were numerous. 

Mademoiselle Reine was a middle-aged 
person who often came to buy sugar, tea, 
and other things for her mistress, as she 
lived close by. She was an active, careful, 
trusty servant, and had lived with this 
lady twenty years, to whom she was much 
attached. Fortunately for me, this woman 
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was very fond of animals; and every 
time she came to the shop she would 
stroke me and speak much of my great 
beauty. When the grocer’s wife asked 
her to take me, she was delighted, and 
immediately went.to ask permission of 
her mistress to accept me. 

Madame Ambert was very benevolent ; 
her greatest pleasure was to make all 
around her happy, and especially Reine, 
whom she treated with great considera- 
tion. She also liked cats, so she willingly 
had me brought to her house, where I 
became the happiest creature in this happy 
abode. Reine placed me in a little anti- 
chamber, where she worked during the 
day. Each morning I had some of her 
coffee, and at dinner I was not forgotten. 
Indeed, so great was her fondness for my 
species, that she was called ‘“‘ The Mother 
to Cats,” and she did not mind this at 
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all. At Madame Ambert’s the servants 
did not quarrel or speak ill of each other, 
but kindness and forbearance reigned 
amongst them. I soon became an im- 
portant person in the house; they were 
afraid of disturbing me, and I was made 
so much of, that it nearly spoiled me. 
Had it not been for the indulgence of 
Reine and her fellow-servants, I should 
often have been punished for my greedi- 
ness. Sometimes the pantry-door was 
left open, and then I used to creep slyly 
in. The cook easily found out my visits, 
on account of the deplorable appearance 
of anything that was left from the night 
before or the morning. Sometimes the 
half of a chicken would be found entirely 
eaten to the very bone; sometimes a pie 
would have such large holes in it that it 
could not be sent to the table; cream- 
pots were found empty, and all knew it 
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must be me, for I had such a habit of 
stealing. Instead of beating me, as I 
deserved, they only drove me from the 
kitchen offices. 

I remember one day, I saw in the 
kitchen a little jug, in which there was 
some cream left. I greedily plunged my 
head in to drink the contents, but I could 
scarcely reach the bottom; however, at 
last, I managed it, and then, of course, I 
wanted to withdraw my head; as the jug 
was narrow at the upper part, my re- 
peated efforts to get away from it were 
useless, although I shook, pulled, and 
knocked it against everything that I came 
near. The perspiration poured down me, 
I could not see in the least, and I began 
to fear that, as a proof and punishment of 
my theft, the jug would remain for ever 
on my head. The cook, seeing what 
trouble I was in, charitably liberated me 
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from my narrow prison, and then told 
Reine what had happened. She, how- 
ever, did not scold me, but simply said, 
“You greedy little thing,” and then. 
kissed me. | 

I often heard visitors exclaim, ‘“ Ah! 
what a beautiful cat!’ or, “ What a fine 
Angora!” I listened, and was flattered, 
for I was still very vain. 

Wrong or right, yet they gave me the 
credit of having the power to predict fine 
or wet weather. When Madame Ambert 
was going out, and consulted her maid 
as to which bonnet or cloak she had 
better wear, Reine would say, “I donot 
advise Madame to go out in her new 
bonnet to-day, for puss has already passed 
her paw over her ear three times ”’—or it 
might be, she would answer thus— 
‘“‘ Madame has nothing to fear, for puse 
has not yet washed her face.” I believe 
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these predictions, ignorantly made by me, 
never came true; but this did not prevent 
Reine and the other servants having 
entire confidence in them. 

The days appeared to pass away 
quickly in that house ; and I shall never 
forget all the kindness that was shown 
to me while there. I often wished I had 
the power to express my gratitude to 
those who took such care of me, and it 
would have given me much pleasure, had 
I been able to make them some return. 
But poor beast as I was, I could do no 
service to others. I recollect once hearing 
a story read to my little mistress, Marie 
de Juilly—‘ The History of a very Cele- 
brated Cat ”’—whose master gained a 
large fortune by means of this clever 
creature ; but I always thought, that the 
Adventures of Puss in Boots did not 
take place, and that it was a mere story. 
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At all events, I was much attached to 
those who loved me; and I felt much 
hurt, when I heard people maintain that 
all cats were ungrateful, treacherous, and 
selfish. It is quite a mistake; and I am 
certain that just persons will allow such 
reproaches to be due to as many reason- 
able beings, as toour species. I feel all 
this, but have no power to express my 
sentiments verbally, or I would soon prove 
that I was nght. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE CAPRICIOUS LITTLE GIRL. 


“PADAME Ambert had a grand- 
ys daughter, whom she loved tenderly. 
Jeanne had lost her mother when a baby ; 
her father, the only son of Madame 
Ambert, was so much grieved at the 
death of his wife, that he could only find 
comfort in care and affection for his little 
girl. When I first went to live with her 
grandmamma, Jeanne was about six years 
old. 

Jeanne Ambert was being brought up 
by her grandmamma Percival, who lived 
with the papa; he and the two grand- 
mothers seemed to vie with each other in 
spoiling the child. Jeanne was a gentle 
and affectionate little girl, who attended: 
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to her lessons very well; but she was so 
accustomed to have all her wishes gratified 
instantly, that really she was constantly 
expressing new desires. Fancy succeeded 
fancy so rapidly, that she could only 
remember each gratification for a short 
time; so that in the evening, the child 
scarcely remembered what she had en- 
joyed in the morning. All her relations 
and friends endeavoured to obtain every- 
thing she wished for; consequently she 
had numerous desires. The large assort- 
ment of toys and doll’s furniture that she 
had was astonishing ; one room was en- 
tirely taken up with them, and being 
almost all new, she might very well have 
opened a shop, to sell New Year’s Day 
presents. The number and variety of 
her dolls was so great, that she knew not 
which to play with, and therefore seldom 
took any. Baby houses, little chests of 
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drawers, work-boxes, baskets without 
number, as well as many inferior toys, 
were to be found in her collection. 
Jeanne had also a rocking-horse, a gun, 
a box of soldiers, a spring carriage, and 
a complete set of tea-things ; neither were 
books found wanting. You may perhaps 
think that a little girl so rich in toys 
must be very happy—not at all. 

In spite of the indulgence of her friends, 
and the number of presents she received, 
still she was often quite weary; yes, 
weary, because she could not discover her 
next wish. Although Madame Ambert 
dearly loved the little girl, this did not 
prevent her fears, lest the gratification of 
so many whims should render Jeanne a 
trouble to herself and to others. She 
endeavoured to check the too great in- 
dulgence of the dear child ; and she often 
said to her son, and to his mother-in-law, 
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“Jeanne is a kind-hearted girl; but as 
she does not understand the value of 
money, you should teach her.” 

After this, when the little girl wanted 
some new plaything which had struck 
her with envy, the kind grandmother said, 

“You see, my child, you have every- 
thing that is necessary, and many things 
perfectly useless ; while there are persons 
and children of your own age, who are 
deprived of all that you possess. They 
have no bread or meat for food, no gar- 
ments to cover, or fire to warm them. 
The cost of one or two of your large dolls, 
with which you seldom play, would pur- 
chase all those things. Do you not think 
there would be more pleasure in helping 
some of these poor people and children, 
than in buying a host of useless play- 
things, which you are always tired of the 
moment you obtain them?” 
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“Qh yes, dear grandmamma,” an- 
swered Jeanne, embracing her; “let us 
keep this money to help the poor,” 

And she was sincere, for she gave up 
one fancy that day; and although Madame 
Ambert was not always there to remind 
the little girl, yet she willingly gave up a 
fancy almost every day. ‘At last she saw 
me, and from that moment quite longed 
to have me for her own. Her grand- 
mamma told her that I was Reine’s cat, 
and certainly she could not take me away, 
just to satisfy the whim of a capricious 
child, who always wanted to have what 
she saw others take pleasure in. The 
kind Reine could not long resist the 
importunity of a little girl on whom 
she doated, and consented to part with 
me. 

Her mistress, however, made this con- 


dition — the first time Jeanne became 
r2 ° 
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envious of any one thing, that Reine 
should be entitled to have me back again. 

“We need not be anxious about 
Pussy, though,” said she, smiling; “ for 
she will only be absent for a short time.” 

“Qh no, dear grandmamma,” cried 
the little girl; ‘ you will see that I shall 
not wish for anything else now. My cat 
is so pretty, what care I will take of her ; 
and I know she will love me; will she 
not, Reine?”’ 

“Of course she will, if you are kind to 
her,’ answered this good creature. 

I was immediately taken to the play- 
room, and placed on a pretty cushion ; 
Jeanne devoted all her spare time entirely 
to me, and always fed me herself. She 
weuld take me on her knees to admire, 
stroke, and talk to me; in fact, all her 
playthings were thrown aside. — 

i began to think that I should never 
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return to Reine’s little room, and so I 
endeavoured to be resigned to my lot. 
However, one morning, when with her 
papa, Jeanne saw a fine parroquet at the 
door of a birdseller’s shop ; it had a red 
throat, and many persons stopped to 
admire it. It was repeating various 
words over; such as, “Cocotte! my 
little Cocotte, have you had your break- 
fast? Yes, yes, yes; then it would laugh 
like a child, and then begin again, 
“Cocotte!” &c., &. “Oh! papa,” ex- 
claimed Jeanne, “is this pretty bird dear ? 
I should so much like to have it.” Her 
father replied, ‘“‘ I do not suppose it is at 
all dear; but have you not a little cat 
that you like so much?” 

“Yes, papa, I have,” said Jeanne, and 
she became silent; but, when she 
reached home, she could talk of nothing 
but the parrot with a red throat. 
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Then she told grandmamma Preval 
that she should be so pleased to have a 
bird that could speak; and she would 
make it say any words that she liked. 
“See,” said she, “ how amusing it wculd 
be, I could put it into the next room, and 
my little cousins would think it was 
a person speaking.” Madame Préval 
gave way to the little girl directly, and 
the parrot with a red throat was sent for 
—it came in a pretty cage with brass 
wires, and was placed in the little girl’s 
museum. 

According to Madame Ambert’s con- 
dition, Reine had a right to reclaim me ; 
but, she was so obliging that she waited 
several days before she would use her 
right. Jeanne, at times, played with me, 
but Cocotte was the favourite. I did 
not feel at all jealous; nay, I even took 
pleasure in seeing the bird jump about in 
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its cage. Jeanne was invited to join 
a juvenile morning party; the children 
were to dance in costume, and then have 
a lottery. Our little mistress had a 
beautiful dress made for the occasion, that 
she might appear as a shepherdess—this 
“new dress occupied her thoughts so 
entirely, that she left home, without even 
looking at Cocotte or me. The parrot’s 
cage door was not fastened; and as I 
watched the bird jump and move about ; 
I took a fancy to try if I could touch it. 
I opened the door of the pretty cage, and 
put out my paw towards the parrot: 
Cocotte gave me a good peck, which 
irritated me, and I put my paw still 
further, and knocked it off the perch— 
as it was trying to escape, | strangled it. 
I know not how it happened that I 
killed the parrot, nor why I did it: it 
was not with any wish to eat it, but I 
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only acted as natural instinct prompted 
me, and that was all. 


After the slaughter, I quietly went to 
sleep on the cushion. Towards the 
evening, I was awoke by the shrieks of 
Mademoiselle Jeanne, who had just dis- 
covered the remains of poor Cocotte: and 
she easily knew that I was the guilty one. 
She used some very unpolite words— 
“‘ Naughty cat—wicked cat.”’ I could not 
speak to tell her that I did not mean to 
do wrong; but that was the fact. She 
wished me to be immediately taken back 
to Reine. To pacify her, the nurse took 
me directly to the dwelling of Madame 
Ambert. 
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CHAPTER X. 
ADVENTURES IN AN OMNIBUS. 


(HE nurse put me in a basket, which 
Ji she hung on her arm; we went 

cake distance, and I then heard her call 
out, ‘ Conductor, conductor!” a few words 
more, and I felt a violent shake: then 
I heard a little bell ring; and suddenly 
my prison basket seemed to swing with 
me in it. What with the noise of the 
wheels, the horses, and the different voices, 
I became quite confused—I neither knew 
where I was, or what had happened to me. 
I began to be anxious, and therefore moved 
about; trying, if possible, to see what 
was going on. - Curiosity had always 
been one of my great faults. At last, I 
succeeded in unfastening one lid of the 
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basket, and pushing my head through, I 
began to look about me. We were in a 
very long kind of chest, with several 
persons seated on each side ; and I found 
that we were riding along, drawn by 
two horses—the great conveyance was 
called an omnibus. Jeanne’s nurse had 
placed the basket, in which I was 
enclosed, between herself and a fine 
lady—the latter was continually arrang- 
ing her hair, drawing her dress away 
from the feet of her neighbours, or 
smelling a bottle of scent, which she 
every instant drew from her muff. 

I instinctively perceived that this muff 
smelled like a cat, so I put out my head 
a little fufther, and thrust my nose into 
the fur; for I recognised in it a kind of 
acquaintance. Then I put my head 
inside the muff, and came against 
the lady’s hand, which I suppose 
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was reaching the smelling-bottle. She 
screamed out violently, ‘Conductor ; 
stop ! stop! stop!—oh, help!’ All eyes 
were turned on the lady, and they soon 
found what had made her cry out so loud. 
I was so frightened that I tried to escape ; 
ebut the nurse gave me a few pats to 
punish my curiosity, pushed me again 
into the basket, and then asked pardon 
of the lady. 

She, however, would listen to nothing, 
she would make the omnibus stop, and 
out she was in a minute, saying, at the 
same time, that it had made her quite ill; 
that she should make a complaint to the 
proprietor ; for dogs were not allowed in 
an omnibus, and cats were still worse to 
travel with. After this little disturbance 
we again journeyed on, and soon reached 
Madame Ambert’s house. The death 
of the parrot, and my dismissal, were. 
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related in full detail by the nurse to 
Reine and her mistress; but they took a 
favourable view of the case. They said, 
instinct guided cats to chase birds as well 
as mice, and that if Jeanne had fastened 
the cage-door before she left home, the 
parrot would have been still living. I, 
was now returned to all my old habits ; 
the same cushion in Reine’s room, my 
usual place in a chair near her while she 
was working, many nice cakes, and 
renewed caresses. I was happy; and 
had I been more sensible, I should have 
had no new desires. 

They were so afraid of my being lost, 
that I was never allowed to stir from the 
room; and, being naturally of a restless 
disposition, I could not help sighing for 
liberty, that 1 might go where I pleased. 
Sometimes 1 made my escape, went 
rambling about in the passages, or on the. 
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roof of the house, where I met with badly- 
trained cats: they would claw and bite 
me; so that I generally returned from 
. such expeditions with my face scratched, 
and my ears alltorn. . Instead of scolding 
or beating me, Reine was more kind than 
ever. ‘“ You run away, and then you are 
sure to come home lame. Stay with me; 
you know I love and take great care of 
you,” she would say, whilst she stroked 
me, and went on with “ You are not 
good, pussy.” Reine was quite nght. I 
have been severely punished for not 
following her advice; but we will not 
anticipate the events. 

One morning, towards the end of 
autumn, the sun was shining brightly, 
and I lay down on the rug—which had 
been folded together, and laid in the 
corner, instead of its usual place before 
the fire. I had had a good breakfast in 
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the kitchen, the sun was shining on my 
back, and I felt very comfortable, when 
I was roused by a most unaccountable 
noise in the chimney. I was surprised, 
and stuck up my ears; then I stood up 
to listen. A rough, hollow voice sang, 
or rather shricked out words, which I 
did not comprehend, “ Ra-pa ta bas la 
chemina.” * The noise was like bricks 
tumbling down, and cinders fell into the 
room. There was no fire that day, and 
soon a little black boy slid down into the 
fire-place. It was a chimney-sweep, and 
he sent down such a cloud of soot that 
almost blinded me. He put his head 
up the chimney, and called out some- 
thing, which was answered by another 
voice. I felt dreadfully frightened, 
began to swear, stick up my back, and 
to look with eyes full of fire. The 
© Bad French. 
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young urchin, seeing my fear, amused 
himself by calling out and running after 
me. I darted through the passage 
which led to the kitchen stairs, but was 
soon caught. My persecutor tied his 
shovel to a string; the end of it he 
fastened round my body, and then threw 
me down stairs, calling to his comrade, 
to come and see how odd I looked 
with the shovel dragging behind me. 
I was like a mad thing; but, being 
afraid of the black garments, I dare not 
fly at them. Besides which, the string 
almost cut me in two, and the noise of 
the tin shovel.quite bewildered me. Out 
of my senses with fright and anger, I ran 
till I saw an open door; I passed 
through, and jumped out of a window, 
which was fortunately very low. The 
porter was sweeping in the yard, and I 
fell upon him, and roused the servants, 
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who had heard the noise. Fortunately I 
did not hurt the poor man; he, being 
kind-hearted, cut the string and released 
me. Reine came in a hurry to see what 
was the matter, and was greatly sur- 
prised. Being assured that I was safe 
and sound, and no one hurt, she took 
me in her arms to carry me up stairs, 
having well scolded the sweeps. At 
this moment Marguerite, the cook, came 
running, with her face quite red, her 
bonnet half-off, and her hair in disorder. 
Putting her hands on her hips, she 
blocked up the way, and said to Reine, 
“T should like to know why your cat 
comes into my kitchen; why don’t you 
keep your beast to yourself? Your tire- 
some cat turned over my cream into the 
fire; I wanted it for this evening, and 
there is none left worth naming. It has 
made such a smell and smoke, that one 
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can hardly bear it. It is very trouble- 
some to have such beasts in the house, 
and Madame ought not to allow it.” 
Here Marguerite was obliged to stop and 
take breath. | 

Reine endeavoured to explain how I 
had been frightened by the sweeps and 
shovel; but she would listen to nothing, 
and came forward to strike me. My 
kind mistress was trying to protect me 
from the blow, when I, being frightened 
at all the clatter, escaped from her arms, 
and ran into the street. A little open 
door invited me to take refuge, and I 
went in to avoid all danger. 

It is probable that no one saw me 
go out, and did not know that I had 
quitted home, till it was too late to 
hunt for me. I, trembling, curled 
myself up in a corner, till all seemed 
quiet; then I ventured out a little 
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way, hoping soon to find my mistress’ 
house again. 

Scarcely had I entered the street, 
when I found myself in the presence of 
a horrid rag-picker, who was turning 
over a heap of rubbish. In an instant 
he saw and took possession of me, gave 
me a blow with his stick on my head, 
and stupified me, so that I had no power 
to run away. . The unlucky sack was on 
the ground, beside the enemy of our 
species. He threw me in, and covered 
me with a quantity of dirty rags; then, 
putting the sack on his back, he carried 
me off. | 

What was my terror and despair, 
when, on recovering, I found myself at 
the bottom of the sack, under all the 
dirty rags and pieces, which were picked 
up in the most dirty streets of the city ! 
I thought I should have been ‘suffocated. 
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So clean—so delicate a cat as ]1—what 
would become of me? What fate was 
intended for me? I knew not; for the 
barbarous man had nearly killed me. I 
almost felt a wish again to fall into the 
hands of Perruchon and his companion. 
I could not bear to think of the horror 
of my position. I was large, fat, and in 
good condition. 

“This evening,” thought I—“ this 
very evening, perhaps, whilst Reine is 
searching for me, I may be devoured 
by this monster! Fatal beauty, thou 
has ruined me! Had I been only a 
thin, stray cat, out of the street, he 
would not even have looked at me!”’ 

All these reflections pierced my heart. 
But the remembrance of those kind 
friends who had loved and made me 
happy, revived my courage. I tried to 
push off the burden that covered me. 


@ 
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After some trouble, I succeeded, and 
could breathe more freely. My enemy 
thought he had done for me, but [ had 
strength to crawl to the mouth of the 
sack, and put my head out. It was one 
Thursday ; the youths from the college 
were taking a walk, and passed by. 

“Look,” said one, “do you see the 
cat peeping out of her window? It 
looks just like our Latin Professor, when 
he is at his desk hearing the class.” 

“She does really,”’ said another. 

“ Puss, puss !” cried a third ; “ come, 
my pussy, come !” | 

The rag-picker put out his stick, and 
pushed me in again, and then hastened 
his steps. The scholars called after him, 
“You cat-stealer! you cat-killer!’ and 
so on. Then I again rose up, and I 
leapt on to the ground. The man 
wanted to pursue me, but the scholars 
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prevented him, and thus saved the life 
of acat. Iran as fast as my four legs 
could carry me, and went in at the first 
open door that I met with. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
UNEXPECTED HAPPINESS. 


ejT was the door of a large house 
> which I entered; and I ran up 
the ‘stairs, which were covered with a 
rich carpet. The door of a large ante- 
chamber being half open, I passed 
through it, went across the long passage, 
and found a handsome sleeping apart- 
ment. I seemed to recognise the blue 
damask furniture, the scent of the carpet, 
&c.; and, while I was considering how 
this could be, I saw a tall, elderly lady 
approach, who was followed by a younger 
woman. ‘Then, all doubts vanished, my 
memory became active, and I could no 
longer be mistaken, . . . it was 
my own dear mistress, the Princess 
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Miaoulinska, into whose mansion fear 
had driven me for refuge. It really was 
herself and Justine, her maid, standing 
now before me. Iran to my old friend, 
rubbed against her dress, stuck up my 
tail, scraped on the carpet with my four 
paws, and purred as loud as I well could. 
For want of speech, I made use of every 
possible sign, to express my joy at seeing 
her once more. 

The Princess, thinking I was one of 
the usual group, stooped down to stroke ; 
but, on a nearer view of me, she said to 
Justine, 

“What cat is this ; where did it come 

from ?” 

Her maid was unable to answer these 
questions. The Princess took me in her 
arms, and exclaimed, “ What a fine 
Angora!’ Then, looking attentively at 
me, she said, “Why, Justine, see how 
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much this looks lke little Blanchette, 
that I gave, some time since, to Marie 
de Juilly !” 

“Qh, Madame! that is twelve years 
ago; how can you remember?” 

“IT well recollect the pretty little 
thing, whose portrait I had taken; 
besides, look !—there is the bright, 
black spot on the forehead, the black 
tuft at the end of the tail, and the mag- 
nificent white coat we all so much ad- 
mired. ‘This cat is larger, but then 
Blanchette was so young at that time. 
See how she rubs herself up against me, 
and really seems to know who it is.” 

““Madame knows very well that all 
cats do so when they are noticed,” said 
Justine. 

During this conversation, I tried, in 
every possible way, to prove to the 
Princess that she was not wrong, and: 
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that I really was the same cat which she 
reared, whom fate had cast on her pro- 
tection. She seated herself, and took 
me on her lap. 

“ Decidedly, Justine, this poor thing 
recollects me. It is very singular. After 
so many years, I cannot think how she 
has found her way here; but she shall 
remain with us. Yes, my Blanchette,” 
added she, stroking me, “I will not 
give you away again; you have found 
me out—chance guiding you, I suppose, 
and, henceforward, I will look upon you 
as an old friend. Justine! go to the 
kitchen, and fetch her some milk, as I 
think she may be hungry or thirsty.” 

The maid obeyed ; but she shrugged 
up her shoulders and tossed her head, 
as much as to say, “How mad is my 
mistress after cats!’ Whatever might 
be her opinion on the subject, she kept it 
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to herself, fetched the milk, of which I 
drank a part, and then retired. 

Finding myself alone with my kind 
benefactress, I endeavoured, in many 
ways, to show my gratitude. Oh! what 
would I have given at this moment for 
the faculty of speech, to pronounce a few 
words of thanks! but though I could say 
nothing, yet I did not think the less. 

Months and years rolled on, and I 
still remained happy and content in the 
house of my birth, where I was always so 
petted. The kindness and indulgence of 
my dear mistress never failed. Justine 
was more gentle, or perhaps being older, 
I was less flighty and turbulent. I had 
become more grave and dignified in 
manner ; consequently, I avoided all the 
foolish tricks, which drew on me such 
frequent chastisement, when I was young 
and giddy. I know not how long I 
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enjoyed this calm, happy life with the 
Princess, who studied the welfare of ‘all 
around her—whether manor beast: the 
time passed but too quickly for me, for it 
was the happiest epoch of my long cat 
life. My mother was dead, I took her 
place in Madame’s good favour, and I 
earnestly wished to end my days with 
her; but this happiness did not await me. 

The Princess was taken so suddenly 
ill in the middle of the night, that she 
was obliged to ring for Justine. Every- 
body got up immediately, and the medical 
man was fetched: but alas! his remedies 
did not save her. The next day, 
about noon, my kind good mistress 
ceased to exist. I cannot describe the 
sorrow, the agitation which was painted 
on every face. I was not allowed to go 
into Madame’s room as usual. All were 
moving to and fro, and speaking almost 
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in a whisper. I saw men in Dlack 
coming in and going out of the house ; 
then there came a large carriage, covered 
with black velvet and silver, drawn by 
horses richly dressed in black. I did not 
know what was going on, but I was 
frightened and sorrowful; I went up in 
a corner, and dared not move. I felt 
that some new misfortune had befallen 
me. However, my mistress had not for- 
gotten me. She left a will that secured a 
good pittance to all her people. She had 
no relations in France; but one clause in 
the will concerned me. She ordered, 
that after her death, I should be given to 
her old friend Monsieur Mitis, a clever 
man, who wrote many useful works. He 
was called a man of letters. He was 
fond of animals, and on visiting the 
Princess, had always caressed and com- 
plimented me. He was a bachelor, and 
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lived near Miaoulinska House. When 
everybody had taken what belonged to 
them, and they had time to think about 
me, I was taken to my new master, who 
received me with kindness: he was much 
affected when he heard of the death of 
his old friend, who had thought of his 
pleasure, while, at the same time, she 
provided for the happiness of a poor 
animal, in whom she was interested. I 
soon became accustomed to my new 
abode, and attached to my master. 
Monsieur Mitis was the best man in the 
world, and his servant, Francois, shared 
his care and kindness with me. 

I was allowed to take my place on a 
couch near the fire in Monsieur Mitis’ 
study ; but if he were alone and writing. 
I was often on his knees, when he used 
to spread out the skirt of his dressing- 
gown to make me more comfortable. I 
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was very fond of the latter place, and 
always felt sorry to leave it. However, 
when visitors came, or when they took 
leave, I was obliged to jump down, be- 
cause my master on such occasions always 
rose from his seat, for he was a very 
polite man. 

When on the couch, I had sometimes 
to be anxious about myself; for, occa- 
sionally, there came a reviewer to see 
Monsieur Mitis, who was a large man 
and very absent ; he would throw himself 
down on the couch without looking—one 
evening he almost crushed me, and, in 
order to warn him of my presence, I made 
good use of my claws and teeth, which 
soon caused him to give me room. I 
was not hurt, but it frightened me, and 
I feared a return of such an adventure— 
for I might not have escaped without 
injury, had it kappened again. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


* What a sweet thing is a true friend.” 
La Fontaine. 


BACT the house of Monsieur Mitis, I 

ys had the pleasure of finding a friend 
—an excellent four-footed friend—who 
entirely cured me of my aversion to dogs. 
Foxy was a nice creature, patient, gentle, 
and always very good-tempered. On my 
arrival, I repulsed his friendly attention. 
He was the stronger, and had he been of 
my disposition, he would, no doubt, have 
killed me; for, with one bite he could 
have accomplished it. Foxy, however, 
showed himself to be superior to me, by 
treating my grumbling and fury with 
contempt. He then showed me such 
kindness and complaisance, that I began 
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to love him with all my heart. We 
became inseparables; we ate out of the 
same dish, slept on the same piece of 
carpet, and often did he leave me the 
best pieces; in return, I warmed him in 
winter by lying on his back, for he was a 
very chilly dog. Rooted aversion can be, 
and usually is, changed into affection by 
gentleness and kindness. 

This good dog was taken from us by 
a very sad accident, about a year after I 
went to live with his master. He was 
run over by a coach, and his death 
grieved me so much that for several days 
I refused to eat. 1 went from room to 
room, searching for my frend in every 
corner, and under every piece of furniture, 
mewing most pitifully.* By degrees, I 
ceased to mourn for Foxy, but I always 
retained a pleasing remembrance of him. 

* Historical. 
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Besides our mutual attachment, I was 
really under an obligation to him, for that 
patience and kindness which I so little 
_ deserved. One day my imprudence and 
curiosity brought me into great trouble, 
and, thanks to him, I escaped from the 
danger that attended it. It happened 
one Sunday, our master and Francois 
were gone out. I went alone mto the 
gentleman’s bed-room, and, as usual, 
rambled about in every corner. Per- 
ceiving an open drawer, I jumped in, and 
a few steps brought me to a coat em- 
broidered in green silk, which my master 
sometimes wore. I thought it put for 
me, and I lay down, but the buttons 
were so hard that I could not sleep. I 
then went to the back of this great 
drawer, and found only some white 
cravats and pocket-handkerchiefs. “ Ex- 


cellent master,” thought I to myself, 
H 2 
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“he has prepared this soft bed, that his 
cat might sleep comfortably.” I licked 
myself again and again, till my toilet was 
complete, then curled myself round, and 
fell asleep.* | 

After a long slumber, I awoke; it was 
quite dark, and I felt almost suffocated 
for want of air: I tried to get up, it was 
impossible—shut up in 4 box, I could 
not have been more a prisoner. I mewed, 
nobody came to deliver me—hours passed 
on, my breathing became more and more 
difficult, and I began to suffer from 
hunger—what was to become of me? It 
was very certain that I had been unin- 
tentionally shut up in this drawer, which, I 
was vain enough to imagine, had been 
prepared to receive me. I had plenty of 
time to reflect about my sad situation. 


©The above anecdote is taken from an English poet, 
said to be true. 
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‘Every time I thought I felt or heard any 
one approach, I began to mew. My 
strength was failing, when I heard Foxy 
barking furiously. By the scent, he knew 
I was in the room, and was searching 
everywhere. Our master and Frangois 
had returned home late that evening, and 
not finding me, they thought I had run 
away, or been stolen. They were calling 
me, and seemed sorry for my loss—indeed, 
without my friend Foxy, I know not if 
they would have been in time to take me 
out alive. 

The care bestowed on me soon restored 
me, and no other consequence followed, 
but that of my loving good Foxy more than 
ever; and it proved that people were not 
always thinking of me, as I had flattered 
myself they were. 

The death of my friend happened only 
a few months previous to that catastrophe, 
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which will, I fear, put an end to my long 
career, so full of various kinds of events. 
I am very old foracat; my age is sixteen 
years. I have passed an obscure and use- 
less life; but, if the varied events which 
mark it should amuse those kind children 
whose care prolonged that life, I am more 
than rewarded for the trouble of writing 
these memoirs. 

May they find the testimony of my 
gratitude, which will prove to them that 
all cats are not ungrateful. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


I BECOME A VICTIM IN THE DAYS OF 
JUNE, 1848. 


ysl was summer, the sun shone bright, 
Js the sky was blue, without a cloud, 
and the windows would have been open : 
—hbut, a dreadful noise and disturbance 
shook every pane of glass, and cries were 
heard o1 “Shut your windows! shut your 
shutters !”” The sound of each gun suc- 
ceeded the last so rapidly, that every place, 
usually admitting either light or air, was 
obliged to be closed and well secured. 

I had often observed on beautiful sum- 
mer days, that my owners were more 
cheerful and happy than usual; but, on 
that day, however, all faces appeared sad 
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and gloomy. No one paid any attention 
tome. I did not know where my master 
was gone, he left home early in the morn- 
ing with Frangois—both wore the national 
uniform. It was a day of great commo- 
tion, the people in Paris were fighting, 
but I do not know the cause—indeed, the 
servants in the kitchen said, many, who 
were talking about it in the street, knew 
‘no more about it than I did. My curiosity 
was excited to the very highest pitch, and 
I longed to see what was going on out of 
‘doors. I was not the only one; the cook 
-and others were continually looking 
through the Venetian blinds, and then 
running back, shrieking and showing 
signs of terror: once a bullet passed close 
to the nose of one of them, and fell on the 
floor. I actually ran after it, in spite of 
my old age; for I still had sometimes an 
‘Inclination to play. Somebody went out 
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and left the door open; I took the oppor- 
tunity of running on to the stairs, and 
directly up to the attic. Iput my head 
out of the lucarne (window) to see all that 
was to be seen—my venturesome dis- 
position induced me to get out on to the 
sloping roof, and I advanced as far as the 
gutter. Alas! while I was looking at 
what I did not understand, my fatal 
curiosity received its punishment. A 
young urchin, dressed in a cap and blouse, 
had just picked up a gun, belonging, no 
doubt, to an unfortunate dead man, or 
else to one who had escaped from the 
tumult—this fellow raised his head, and, 
to my great misfortune, perceived me. 
The house was only two stories high, and 
as the fighting was going on at the other 
side of it, the street, at that moment, was 
quiet and empty. This wicked youth 
aimed at me, pierced me in the side, hid 
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the gun, and ran off, after his glorious 
deed. What motive induced him to wish 
to kill me, he did not know himself: led 
by bad example, he did not like to come 
there for nothing. To do wrong, especially 
to make a noise, was all that he wanted ; 
he thought it better to fire at a poor cat, 
than not to fire at all. Dangerously 
wounded, and frightened out of my life, I 
could not return by the same window at 
which I had gone out. I crawled on to the 
roof of the next house, rolled down to the 
flat part of it, and then I saw an open 
window, and went in; I found the room 
badly furnished, but very clean, and 
no one there. The only things in it 
were a table, a chest of drawers, two or 
three chairs, a stove, and a bed. A glass 
door looked into a smaller apartment, 
with two little beds. .I remained on the 
ground, just where IJ had entered, over- 
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powered and unable to move. After a 
short time, I heard voices on the stairs. 
I thought my murderer was after me, 
and I tried to run away, but could not, 
owing to my dying state. Oh! how I 
lamented that fatal propensity to roam, 
which made me wish to see and _ hear 
everything! Had I remained on the 
old couch, as Reine advised me, instead 
of rambling on the tops of houses, I 
should not have had this dreadful wound, 
which caused extreme pain with loss of 
blood ; my life seemed to be going. The 
door opened, and in came a poor woman, 
badly clothed, but very clean; she was 
followed by two little boys, from eight 
to ten years of age. They were greatly 
surprised tu find me lying down in their 
room; but, seeing the blood flow from 
my wounds, they soon knew what had 
happened. 
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“Poor thing!’ cried the children. 
“Look at this cat, mother, it has been 
shot. What a fine creature; how cruel 
to shoot an animal that does no harm !” 

“Oh!” said the mother, “they kill 
each other, so how can we expect them 
to have pity on a poor beast? I wish 
cats were the only killed and wounded in 
these dreadful days.” 

The children were silent, for they saw 
tears in the eyes of their mother, who 
said— 

“Your father is not home yet, and it 
is six o'clock. I hope nothing has hap- 
pened to him.”’ 

“Oh, mother!” said the younger, 
“you know, when he went out, he pro- 
mised not to expose himself needlessly.” 

“Yes, yes; he said that to comfort 
me, but I know very well he will do his 
duty. He will not flinch, for I :know 
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him to bea brave man.” Then the poor 
woman wiped her eyes with her apron. 

“Do not cry, mother,” said the two 
children, taking her round the neck— 
“do not cry, father will come back soon. 
God will watch over him, you know; 
you said so yourself.” 

“I do not think they are fighting 
now, said the elder, “I hear no guns 
or cannons ; father will soon come.” 

The mother raised her eyes to heaven, 
and then she said, ‘“‘ We must not leave 
this poor thing here; it is only a cat, 
but perhaps we can do it some good.” 

She took me in her arms, and, 
although she touched me very gently, 
still it gave me great pain; indeed, I 
thought I should have died. The 
younger boy, called Jack, ran to fetch an 

»0ld, soft cushion, and gaveit tohis 
mother, saying, “ Let us put it on the 
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cushion out of the little arm-chair, that 
father bought for me, after I had been 
so ill.” 

The mother placed me gently on the 
cushion, and bound up my wound, to 
stop the blood. Then the elder boy 
gave me a little clean water to drink, 
which refreshed me much. I saw the 
poor woman prepare a simple repast, 
but neither she nor her children could 
touch it ; and then, although suffering 
much, I went to sleep. 

I was awoke from my sleep by some 
heavy steps, and the report of a gun. 
“Tt is he,’ cried the Woman, “I know 
his walk,’’ and she flew to the entrance 
door, foliowed by the boys. ‘“‘ Antoine, 
~ my poor husband, here you are at last, 
God be praised.” She threw herself into 
her husband’s arms, and tears choked her , 
utterance. The man came in, kissed his 
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children, put his gun up into the corner of 
the room, and told them not to touch it. 

As he was unloading himself, the little 
boy said, crying, “ Father is wounded; 
look mother, there is blood on his fore- 
head.”’ 

“No, it is nothing,” said the father, 
hastening to silence him. ‘“ Don’t cry, 
child, it is but a scratch.” 

The poor woman approached with fear, 
and her husband exclaimed, “ Be easy, 
wife, it would take a worse wound than 
this to kill a man. I’ve had a stroke 
from a sabre, that is all; give me a little 
water, and it will be well to-morrow.” 
After having bathed his forehead, Antoine 
sat down to supper with his wife and 
children, for they had eaten nothing all 
day. The father told them where he had 
been sent with his legion, and what had 
taken place in that part. 
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The children told their father, that they 
went out with their mother to ask news 
of the neighbours ; and, on their return, 
they found me in the room almost dead. 

“It was enough to make any heart 
bleed, to see all that has been going on in 
Paris to-day,” said the father; “ but I 
hope it is all come to an end at last, and 
that we shall have quiet.”” Then he went up 
to the corner of the room where they had 
laid me down, and he said, he did not 
think the poor cat would live long. 
Little Jack put a cup of milk, with a few 
crumbs of bread in it, near me, and then 
all the family went to bed. They got up 
very early the next morning ; the father 
took his gun and went out, but soon 
returned, and said all was quiet. The 
woman cleaned the little room, while the 
two boys went to buy some bread, cheese, 
and milk, for breakfast. The man was 
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an honest labourer, but had been out of 
work several months. The elder boy 
attended a school usually, but it was 
shut up on account of the late dis- 
turbances, and the children remained 
with their parents. The little boy ¢ould 
read and write very well for his age. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


‘ A RECOGNITION. 


(Va good boys, seeing that I had 
ex eaten a little in the night, spared 
me a part of the bread and milk, which 
was for their breakfast : while they were 
stroking me and trying to make me take 
some food, the bell rang, and the mother 
went to open the door. An aged lady 
and her maid came into the room— what 
was my surprise and joy, to see that ‘it 
was Madame Ambert and Reine. They 
were come to visit their poor neighbours. 

“They say your husband is wounded,” 
said Madame Ambert; “I hope, however, 
it is not serious, as I see he is up and 
taking his breakfast.” 
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“No, ma’am, I thank you,” said the 
father, ‘‘it is nothing; I wish nobody had 
been treated worse than I was.” 

The mother hastened to place chairs. 
Madame Ambert sat down, and began to 
talk to little Jack, who, encouraged by 
her kind manner, told her about my acci-. 
dent. Reine went to look at me, and 
immediately cried out, “It is puss, our 
puss that we lost. I cannot be mistaken, 
for there is the spot on the head,” and 
she gently stroked me, while I licked her 
fingers. This was the only way in which 
I could show that I knew her, and I did 
not cease to love her, even to the end of 
my days. 

“Oh! she is licking me, poor puss!” 
Madame Ambert said, she knew I was 
Reine’s cat, so the woman proposed letting 
her take me; but she said, she thought 
to move me at present would give great 
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pain, and it would be better to wait for a 
few days; when my wound got well, she 
would let the boys carry me to Madame 
Ambert’s house. This being fixed, the 
good lady began to enquire about the 
wants of this poor family; she often called 
on them, and, therefore, they knew who 
she was. 

“T am aware, said the lady, ‘that 
your husband is an industrious man, and. 
never asks for money; but times have 
been bad. The best workmen have not 
been able to procure work, although they 
desired it, and it is just that the mch 
should help them.” 

The honest couple thanked Madame 
- Ambert, saying they were not in imme- 
diate want—however, Madame Ambert 
insisted on knowing what they required. 
The woman, at last, owned that she should 
like to be able to give her husband a little 
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wine with his dinner, when he returned 
from his duty as national guard. 

‘He is generally very tired, and hot,” 
said she. 

“ Certainly, certainly,” said Madame. 
“I ought to have sent you some wine 
before this, but you shall have some to- 
day.” 

Then she put a piece of money ‘into 
Jack’s hand, and the good lady left the 
house, followed by her attendant. 

Soon after this, I saw Urbain, the 
man-servant come in, with a large basket 
full of bottles; one after another, he 
placed them on a table; then he took 
out a large piece of beef to make soup, 
also potatoes and other vegetables. 
“‘ Look,” said he, “this is what Madame 
sends you. The woman sent many 
thanks to Madame, and she also expressed 
her thanks to Urbain for bringing the 
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basket. The man said, Reine nearly cried 
when she told all the servants what a sad 
condition she had found poor puss in; he 
looked at me, and gently stroked me, 
saying, Reine would be so pleased when I 
was well enough to go back; but he 
supposed the two boys would be sorry to 
part with me. Alas! while he was thus 
speaking, I felt that I should never more 
return to that excellent Reine. 
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CONCLUSION. 


THE cat’s presentiments were but too 
J. well founded. The attention and 
care of the poor family, or the visits of her 
old mistress, could not save her. After 
a time, she seemed to gain strength, the 
wound was healed, and each day there 
was an improvement. One morning, 
wishing to breathe the air, and enjoy the 
pleasant warmth of the morning sun, she 
tried to get out of the window, on to the 
roof ; but, not being able to jump so high, 
she fell down again, never more to get up. 
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The bullet had remained in the poor thing’s 
side, and had, as was concluded, caused 
her death. 

Reine told the family doctor about the 
sad end of puss; and he assured her, that 
though people say cats have many lives, 
still they die as well as other creatures, 
when shot bya gun loaded with bullets. 
Good Reine lamented the death of her 
favourite very much indeed; meeting with 
her again so unexpectedly had revived 
her former affection for puss. 

Reine obtained permission to bury the 
remains of the cat, in a little corner of the 
garden behind the house, and the gardener 
planted a white rose on the grave, which 
grew quickly; for Reine had much 
pleasure in giving it plenty of water. She 
often said, how much she should like to 
know, where the cat had been during the 
time that she had lost her. 
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One morning, she saw Jack and his 
brother coming ; a copy-book was in the 
hand of the elder boy. He gave it to 
Reine, and said he found it in a little place, 
where he usually kept his lesson books 
and writing paper. He remembered very 
well, that nothing was wnitten in it the 
last time he looked into it; and, when he 
opened it this morning to take to school, 
it was full of strange writing. After 
studying it much, and looking at it very 
attentively, at last they made out the title 
of the curious manuscript—‘ The Ad- 
ventures of a Cat, Written by Herself.” 
Reine was delighted and surprised ; she 
took the precious manuscript to her mis- 
tress, who gave it to a celebrated man, 
very clever in all kinds of writing. After 
much trouble, Monsieur Piedemouche suc- 
ceeded in reading the whole; and he 
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wrote it out, so that Madame Ambert was 
able to have it printed. She published 
it for the amusement of her young friends, 
and for the benefit of the Antoine family. 


